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has supplanted the deleetare and moreover the 
relations of the subjectivity of the author to his 
creativ work, the delight in creation and the 
relief after the pains are over are left entirely out 
of the discussion. Finally, the attempt to see in 
Lessing only the forerunner of modern Socialism 
is narrow and unscientific. It would be quite as 
senseless to deny him all bredth of vision and 
all democracy of hart. 

The very external form of Otto Ernst's book is 
symbolic of its contents. Its fine leather binding, 
its delicate end-papers, its clear type and its ac- 
ceptable if not novel illustrations, make a direct 
esthetic appeal. But the picture that is drawn 
is one that Lessing himself would never recognize 
and the tone of the book is not the Lessing tone. 
Ernst starts from the idea that Lessing is a poet 
and not a retorician and illustrates by examples 
of the effect of Lessing' s three great dramas upon 
himself. In the case of Minna he uses the old 
device of regarding Minna as a real person with 
whom he is in love and who gives him the mitten. 
This highly subjectiv treatment, with its direct 
appeal to the emotions and its occasional dithy- 
rarabics is quite as one-sided as Mehring's work 
and its polemics against pessimism and naturalism, 
if polite, are none the less vehement. The weak- 
ness of Ernsf s treatment lies in the fact that 
while he predicates the subjectiv cause as primal 
and the objectiv effect as secondary and incidental, 
he fails to develop this for Lessing. But Ernst 
sees and feels as a poet and a certain exuberant 
naivete* carries the work along. His book is a 
good bit of evidence of the abiding power of 
Lessing as a dramatist. 

G. H. Danton. 

Stanford University, Cat. 



SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 

A History of Scandinavian Studies in American 
Universities. With a Bibliography. By Geobge 
T. Flom, Ph. D., Iowa City, Iowa, 1907. 
66 pp. ( Iowa Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature, No. 2.) 

Professor Mom has here set forth the results of 
a patient investigation of the past and present 



condition of the study of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures in American colleges and 
universities. This was a task well worth under- 
taking for several reasons. The information 
gathered in these few score pages has frequently 
been sought for in vain by students and others 
interested in the field of Northern belles-lettres. 
Even with an extensive collection of college cata- 
logues and programmes at hand the data to be 
gleaned has hitherto been but meagre, and it has 
seldom been satisfactory on such points as the 
character and extent of the instruction given, the 
texts most commonly used in introductory courses, 
and the authors studied in advanced or intensive 
work. Professor Flom's paper gives us the 
needed information on all these matters, and on 
others equally interesting. 

It is just a half century since a course in one of 
the Northern languages was first announced in an 
American college catalogue, viz., in that of New 
York University in 1858. But as the arrange- 
ment was only temporary and little or nothing 
resulted from it, a passing reference to it will 
suffice. The real beginning of the study of the 
Scandinavian languages in this country seems to 
date from their simultaneous introduction into 
the curricula of the University of Wisconsin and 
Cornell University in 1869. Professor R. B. 
Anderson was the pioneer instructor at Wisconsin 
and Professor Willard Fiske at Cornell. Colum- 
bia University followed in 1880-81, Professor C. 
Sprague Smith giving a course in Danish that 
year. At Harvard the first encouragement of 
the study of Old Norse came from Professor 
Francis J. Child, who was also thoroughly at 
home in the modern Danish and Swedish. But 
the first formal course in Icelandic was given in 
1888 by Professor Eugene H. Babbitt to a class 
of ten students. Norwegian was introduced in 
1899. 

At the present time about one hundred courses 
are being offered in twenty-nine of our higher 
institutions of learning. Of the latter, ten are 
in the East, sixteen in the Central States, and 
three on the Pacific Coast. In the South no 
institution has permanently introduced the sub- 
ject, and it has actually been taught in only one. 

The literary side of Old Norse has been em- 
phasized at Harvard, Yale, and Wisconsin, and 
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in the advanced courses at Columbia and Iowa 
Universities. At Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Western Reserve 
the philological aspect has received most atten- 
tion. Of the modern languages, Norwegian is 
most generally studied, and the writings of 
Bjornson and Ibsen are the texts most frequently 
read. Wisconsin is the only institution which 
oners instruction in the Landsmaal and its liter- 
ature. The Swedish language and literature is 
taught in only about one-half of the twenty-nine 
institutions. Danish literature is naturally studied 
in connection with the Norwegian. The general 
relation of the latter to the Danish is much like 
that which American literature bears to English 
down to the time of the Revolution, except that 
some of the greatest names in Danish literature 
of the eighteenth century are those of writers of 
Norwegian birth. From the mediaeval period 
until 1814 their literature is a common one, 
since the language of the educated and official 
classes in Norway was wholly Danish. Modern 
Norwegian literature proper begins with the 
political separation of Norway from Denmark in 
1814. The two literatures are therefore neces- 
sarily studied together if a survey of the early 
period is included in the course. 

In summing up the present needs of students, 
Professor Flom rightly considers the following as 
the most important : (1) Suitable English gram- 
mars of both the Old Norse and the modern lan- 
guages, and (2) annotated texts of the chief 
works or most representative writings of the classic 
authors in the Northern literatures. Our equip- 
ment in these respects is indeed slight and inade- 
quate. It will not do to say that our wants are 
already supplied to an extent sufficient for the 
demand, and, if more is required, there are Ger- 
man text-books in plenty. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that a serious, earnest student may not 
know German, and yet wish to learn to read the 
sagas in their original Icelandic and the dramas 
of Holberg and Ibsen in their native Danish and 
Norwegian dress. 

Of the books at present accessible, Groth's and 
Sargent's grammars of the modern Dano-Nor- 
wegian are by no means the definitive works for 
American use : Olson' s Norwegian Grammar and 
Reader and Carlson's Swedish Grammar and 



Reader are admittedly intended only for the 
work of a first year course. For Icelandic, surely 
something is needed to replace Sweet's Primer. 
A translation of Kahle's Altislandisches Elemen- 
tarbuch would be infinitely better than anything 
we have now in English. And a few short Ice- 
landic texts edited after the manner of Ranisch's 
excellent Eddalieder in the Sammkmg Gbschen 
would be of the greatest service to student and 
teacher alike. Of edited texts of modern authors 
all that we have as yet are Professor Flora's edi- 
tion of Bjornson' s Synnove Solbakken (1905) and 
Professor Olson's edition of Ibsen's Brand (1908). 
The former was the first Norwegian text edited 
for college use, although the language had been 
taught in several of our colleges for nearly two 
decades. 

The Bibliography comprises some four hundred 
and fifty titles arranged chronologically, the first 
one being an article on Tegner's Frithiof Saga, by 
H. W. Longfellow, in the North American Review 
for July, 1837. They include individual books 
on Scandinavian literature, language, history, etc., 
articles in general and literary periodicals, con- 
tributions and reviews in the leading philological 
journals, similar articles in Norwegian and Swedish 
journals published in this country, doctor's disser- 
tations, and translations of the works of Scan- 
dinavian writers. 

The following additions might perhaps be 
included in a future reprinting : 

1828. Scandinavian Literature. (In Tlie Amer- 
ican Quarterly Review, Phila., 1828, v. 3, pp. 
481-490). This was an appreciative review of 
Rask's editions of the Eddas. 

1841. Baird, Robert. Literature and education 
in the Scandinavian countries. (In The American 
Quarterly Register, Boston, 1841, v. 14, pp. 59- 
67, 119-128.) 

1845. Holberg, L. Niels Klim' s Journey under 
ground; translated by John Gierlow, with a sketch 
of the author's life. Boston, 1845, xix, 190 pp. 

1846. Oehlenschlager, A. Corregio : a tragedy, 
etc. . . . Translated from the German [by Mrs. 
Eliza B. Lee]. Boston, 1846, xxxix, 303 pp. 

1847. Gierlow, J. Elements of the Danish and 
Swedish languages. Cambridge, [Mass.] 1847, 
iv, 70, 50 pp. 

These American editions might also be noted : 
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1850. Hertz, H. E3ng Rene's daughter : a 
Danish lyrical drama. Translated by Theodore 
Martin. Boston, 1850, 4, 47 pp. 

1868. Bremer, F. Somes of the New World. 
New York, 1868, 2 v. 

It is hoped that a way may be found for re- 
printing a revised edition of this useful study, for 
its typographical errors are distressingly numerous. 
Professor Flom has doubtless been the unwilling 
victim of an unusually ill-equipped printing firm. 

W. N. 0. Carlton. 
Trinity College Library, Hartford, Conn. 
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Das Moderne Drama von Robert F. Arnold, 
a. o. Professor an der Universitat Wien. 
Straszburg, Verlagvon Karl J. Triibner, 1908. 
Pp. x and 388. 

The twentieth of October of this year (1908) 
marks the nineteenth anniversary of the birth of 
the New German Drama. However brief its 
span of life, many have been the histories and 
critiques of this, the most important type of 
literary form. But all of them, almost without 
exception, are ill-suited to the needs of the serious 
student of the modern drama : their authors 
either presuppose too much knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the reader, or, more 
usually, give partial, often distorted views of the 
men or books under discussion, or lastly fail to 
make even mention of similar movements of 
thought in other fields of human endeavor or in 
foreign countries. Therefore the book before us, 
written in a scientific spirit and given previously 
as lectures before the Vienna University Exten- 
sion and then at the University of Vienna, and 
meeting, doubtless, the needs of those students, is 
especially welcome at this time. 

Professor Arnold did not aim, as the preface 
informs us, at completeness of names, titles and 
dates, but rather at true proportion and perspec- 
tive. Nevertheless, so many of them were intro- 
duced, especially because of the very full treat- 
ment of the German drama of to-day, that it was 
deemed advisable (fortunately !) to append in- 



dexes of persons and dramas. The value of the 
book would have been further enhanced, however, 
if a table of contents had been inserted. Owing 
to this (one is inclined to say inexcusable) omis- 
sion, it will surely not be inopportune to give a 
brief analysis of the twelve chapters or lectures of 
this in other respects carefully planned work. 

The first lecture, then, discusses succinctly the 
history during the nineteenth century of the 
theater, its competitors, dramatic criticism, and 
the social and economic position of the actors. 
The second offers a resume 1 of the dramatic activity 
of the Romantic School and Young Germany 
(1800-1848). In the third lecture the work of 
the three great dramatists, Hebbel, Ludwig and 
Richard Wagner, who until recently were under- 
estimated or slighted in dramatic criticism, is ade- 
quately treated (1848-70). The low ebb in the 
German drama which followed upon the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the consequent 
multitudinous importations of French plays, the 
three foremost playwrights of this period (1870- 
85), Wilbrandt, Wildenbruch and Anzengruber, 
the Schiller and Grillparzer prizes, the "Meinin- 
ger" and Bayreuth performances — all these the 
fourth lecture deals with. The fifth speaks of the 
political, economic, scientific and artistic rise of 
Germany since 1870, while the sixth, seventh and 
eighth discuss respectively the drama in France, 
Spain, Russia, etc., in northern countries (Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland), and the Sym- 
bolistic or New Romantic Drama outside of 
Germany (Maeterlinck, d'Annunzio, and others). 

After this survey of the dramatic situation in 
foreign countries, the author turns to Germany 
and Austria, and particularly the three centers, 
Berlin, Munich and Vienna, the hotbeds of the 
literary revolution of the eighties. He carefully 
and impartially estimates what each group of 
leaders contributed to this all-important move- 
ment, especially by dint of their manifestoes and 
original productions in such magazines as the 
Gesellschafi, Zukunft, etc. 

The tenth lecture is devoted to an admirable 
discussion of the "Freie Buhne" of Berlin, to 
Hauptmann and Sudermann and their forerun- 
ners, Schlaf and Holz. Professor Arnold believes 
that the author of Und Pippa tanzt bears promise 
of still greater achievements in the future, despite 



